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at last, after five years wanderings, having found the wide world 
stimulating but not satisfying, a sadder and a wiser man, he 
sensibly but tamely returns to his native heath and finds the 
handsome Alice still waiting for him, and gladly he realizes that 
after all she is the woman who has "the golden key of his life," 
and that she alone can fill "his every day's most quiet needs," so 
like a modern man he settled down to comfort. 

The Flight to Eden. By Harrison Rhodes. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 

This is a disagreeable story, but interesting and fairly well 
told. It is always helpful and uplifting to know that a man can 
once in a while overcome self — and in this hero's flight from 
his worldly surroundings and the scene of his wrecked life to a 
new country and primitive environment we see at least the effort 
to throw off old chains of cloth and sin. 

In the sand dunes of Florida he again finds temptation, but 
there still remains in him some of the English gentleman's clear- 
cut ideas of right and wrong, so that amidst the human drift- 
wood of the region he holds himself aloof and straight. After 
some tragic and painful scenes in which his brother takes part 
and is a victim, Basil Forrester flies still further and takes with 
him a good and loving girl- wife to the everglades — where Eden 
is found at last. But even there pathos comes, and we leave 
him a good man but with the painful knowledge that he must 
isolate himself entirely from temptation to keep from lapsing 
again into the old ways. So when he is recalled to England, he 
does not dare to go, but sends his young and only son to take 
his place and title. 

The Fruit of the Tree. By Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

"The Fruit of the Tree" is disappointing. The book is unor- 
ganized, it falls into separate segments on even a superficial 
analysis, and the author's skill is not sufficient to hold them 
together. A good novel can stand a good deal of plot — though 
a novel that depends on plot is of the weaker sort — but whenever 
the reader is conscious of too much plot while reading the book, 
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then he may be sure he has a pretty serious indictment against 
the author. 

So with "The Fruit of the Tree:" there is too much plot — 
the author planned too generously, and tried to put more into 
the book than the characters and the situation justified, and all 
of the story that is worth while could have been put into any 
one of the three segments into which the book divides itself. 
It is a story of what factory life is, and as a result the factory 
with all its accessories becomes merely a background, and rather 
a vague background at that, for the study of a few social condi- 
tions among the well-to-do. 

Considering what the novel is, the author might have stopped 
at Amherst's marriage and it would have been a pretty little 
romance ; since the author was more ambitious, she might at 
least have stopped at the death of his wife ; but still to go on 
and on, until he married again, and then to introduce an en- 
tirely new theme and centre of interest, is, to say the least, 
poor story writing. The reader has one resource, however, and 
that is to skip pages and pages at a time — granting, of course, 
that one must read the book — and there is little ganger of miss- 
ing anything worth while in so doing, for the analyses of char- 
acter are all pretty obvious, and there are no deep notes struck 
at any time. 

On reading the novel the question presented itself several 
times, "What is it all about?" — that is, was it a problem novel, 
a novel for the study of social questions, or was it merely in- 
tended to be an interesting story to pass away the time? — for 
it was useless to ask whether it was of any higher type. It has 
a problem in it, but the problem is not even fairly stated, much 
less faced. E. H. S. 

CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

The Working of the Railroads. By Logan G. McPherson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 

This is a very valuable book. Mr. McPherson was for many 
years actively engaged in the details of the transportation prob- 
lem in the employ of the railroads, and is now a lecturer in 



